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I’VE SEEN IT WORK! 
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By the Inquiring Reporter 


AUXILIARY GIFT IS $133,928 


EDITORIALS— 


Lesson from Britain 
Three Fine Leaders 


Summer Services in Comfort 


MORAL RESPONSIBILITY IN A 
TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


TACT IS TOUCH 
By Kenneth J. Foreman 


LEADERS OF PRESBYTERIAN MEN—Everett L. 
Repass (left), president of the Assembly’s Men’s 
Council, is succeeded by L. Roy Klein of Dallas. 
With full support pledged to the Program of Pro- 
gress, this Council’s slogan is, ‘‘Men of the Church 
United for Progress.’’ (See page 3.) 








Letters to the Editors 





Glad Presbyterians Are Leading in Re-Study 





Make Dr. Sherrill Moderator 


To the Editors: 

Thank you for the splendid edi- 
tion featuring the Religious Education 
Re-Study. Please send 25 copies. 

It is encouraging to see Presbyterians 
leading the field in this study. The report 
will challenge all Protestants in the South. 

Dr. Sherrill owght to be a member of 
the United Nations. We can at least honor 
him by making him moderator of a future 
General Assembly. 

STUART D. CURRIE. 
Taylor, Texas. 


To the Editors: 

Not only do I wish to express my deep 
appreciation of your turning over the 
whole issue of the July 19 PRESBYTE- 
RIAN OUTLOOK to the Re-Study report, 
but you have done such a grand job of 
it and have laid it out in the paper so 
attractively that you have given a pub- 
licity to the report that otherwise it 
would not possibly have had. 

For all of this I am deeply grateful. 
I congratulate you also on your enter- 
prise and originality. 

EDWARD D. GRANT, 
Executive Secretary. 
Religious Education and Publication, 
Richmond, Va. 


To the Editors: 

Just a note to congratulate you 
on, and to express my appreciation for, 
the special Re-Study issue. It is remark- 
ably well done and should be of immea- 
sureable help to the work of our commit- 
tee and to the church. I trust that it will 
be widely read. I wish there were some 
way to persuade all of our pastors, Sun- 
day school superintendents and teachers 
to study it. If that could happen a new 
day would dawn for religious education in 
our church. 

W. TALIAFERRO THOMPSON. 
Camp Carolina, 
Brevard, N. C. 

NOTE—Dr. Thompson is chairman of 
the Executive Committee of Religious 
Education and Publication. 


To the Editors: 

I have just finished reading the July 19 
issue of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. 
I want to express my appreciation for the 
great job you have done covering the Re- 
Study report. It seems to me an excep- 
tionally good piece of reporting, for you 
have caught the drift of the report as a 
whole with exceptional clarity and exact- 
ness. The other features you have added, 
such as the statements from committee 
members and from Drs. Grant and Thomp- 
son, give it a personal touch which adds 
much to the value of the treatment. I 
just want to thank you for what you have 
done. 

L, J. SHERRILL. 
Louisville, Ky. 


To the Editors: 

i I have just finished reading the 
July 19 issue which covers the Religious 
Education Re-Study. I think this study 
was one of the wisest things our church 
has done recently and am sure that much 
good will come out of it. You are also 
to be commended for the wonderful way 
in which you have presented this study 
to the church at large in a condensed 
form which will be easy to understand. 


However, there was one thing that I 
feel should be commented upon. That is 
the statement made by Dr. James C. Faw 
of the Community Council, under his pic- 
ture, in which he states, “There is only 
one gospel, and it is a social gospel.” It 
is hard to understand how you as editor 
of THE OUTLOOK would print a state- 
ment that is contrary to the teachings 
of the Bible and the beliefs of our church. 

PAUL D. HASTINGS. 
Reidsville, N. C. 

@ EDITORS’ NOTE—Dr. Faw did not 
mean that the gospel is not first personal; 
he simply meant that it ig not only per- 
sonal, it is also social. 


To the Editors: 

‘ 20 copies—one for each officer of 
the church, officers and teachers in the 
Sunday school, and officers of church or- 
ganizations, ° 

GRAHAM C. McCHESNEY. 
Suffolk, Va. 


100 copies. 
Ss. E. HOWIE, Fayetteville, N. C. 


- send 50 copies. .. 
J. L. MacMILLAN, Norfolk, Va. 


- 25 copies, . . 

‘ELIZABETH BECKNELL, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Fifty copies.—Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
50—First, Charleston, W. Va. 
50—Durant, Okla. 
50—Winchester, Va. 
20—Columbus, Ga. 
40—Salisbury, N. C. 
70—Beacon Hill, San Antonio. 


Corrected Figures 
To the Editors: 

Re: your report of the Montreat Leader- 
ship School (July 26), a correction is 
needed. The 950 was total enrollment in 
all classes, many members of the school 
being enrolled in two classes and counted 
double. Near the end of the school the 
error was corrected from the platform. 


The last figure I heard was 499 registered 
delegates, all but approximately 35-40 en- 
rolled in two classes. . - Yours in the 
interest of accuracy, especially when I 
know it is not your fault. 

R. E. McCLURE. 
Asheville, N. C. 


Letter to Business Men 
To the Presbyterian Business Men, Who, 

Like Myself, Are Readers of THE OUT- 

LOOK: 

I have been thinking recently of our 
church paper, of the wide circulation it 
has, and the responsible business men who 
read it. It seems to me that this would 
be a fair medium for advertising, and I 
have made up my mind to use this for the 
next twelve months. You will notice that 
I am carrying an ad in this week’s paper. 

There are many different kinds of sub- 
stantial and reliable businesses that can 
put advertising in THE OUTLOOK, and, 
in my judgment, to a good advantage to 
the advertiser. For THE OUTLOOK it 
would be a very beneficial gesture of the 
members and readers. If you have some- 
thing you want to tell to the public in 
the way of business advertising, give THE 
OUTLOOK a chance to advertise it for 
you. If we as members of the Presbyte- 
rian Church will devote some of our ad- 
vertising to this paper I think it will 
benefit both us and the paper. ... 

I spend lots of money on advertising 
and I don’t always get direct results, but 
you can never tell what this is worth. I 
don’t think it is ever lost entirely. 

R. J. THOMAS. 
Mercedes, Texas. 

NOTE—Mr. Thomas’ very interesting 
and unsolicited letter is reproduced here 
with deep gratitude for his generous 
recommendation. 


Mrs. Stewart 
To the Editors: 

I would like to make a correction in 
the July 26 OUTLOOK. In giving an ac- 
count of the unveiling of the tablet in 
memory of Mrs, Stewart, her name has 
been misspelled. It should be Mrs. J. Cal- 
vin Stewart. Many of her old friends 
would appreciate the change. 

MRS. GEORGE KEMP. 
Richmond, Va. 

@ EDITORS’ NOTE—Mrs. Kemp, a friend 
of the late Mrs. Stewart, unveiled the tab- 
let in her memory. 





It’s a Hit! 


past two years. 
tion; better than ever. 
for high school juniors and seniors. 


Thirty-six copies.—Bessemer, Ala. 
75—Waynesboro, Va. 

75—Second, Roanoke, Va. 
50—Central, Jackson, Miss. 
25—Sumter, 8S. C. 


403 East Franklin Street 





—the Going-to-College Handbook has established itself solidly during the 
The 1948 issue will be out in mid-August; a larger publica- 
For present and prospective college students; ideal 


Advance notices are enthusiastically welcomed: 


Please send us 150 copies.—Keyser, W. Va. 
Fifty copies.—St. Chas. Ave., New Orleans. 


ORDER TODAY to assure your church’s supply. 


Price: One to nine copies, 25c each; 
order, or bill will be sent as directed. 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHERS 


60—First, Staunton, Va. 
75—First, Bristol, Tenn. 
50—First, Shreveport, La. 
35—Greenville, Miss. 
25—Kansas City, Mo. 
20—Hillsboro, Texas 
30—Palma Ceia, Tampa, Pla. 


10 or more, 15c each. Cash with 
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Klein Elected As 
President of Men’s 


Council of Assembly 


All-Out Effort to Be Made 
For Program of Progress 


L. Roy Klein, leader in men’s work 
in the Synod of Texas and a member of 
the Assembly’s Men’s Council, has been 
named president of the council for the 
coming year. Klein is a Dallas business 
man, He succeeds Everett L. Repass, 
railroad official of Salem, Va. (See 
cover.) 

At the Montreat meeting where the 
new president was elected, the council 
voted to give the Presbyterian Program 
of Progress its chief support as the main 
objective in 1948-49, calling it ‘“‘the 
church at work in a practical way.” 


Theme for the year as chosen by the 


council is, ‘‘A Growing Church: A Chal- 
lenge to Men.” In backing up the Pro- 
gress Program, the council pledged sup- 
port of the overall effort and placed spe- 
cial emphasis on evangelism and stew- 
ardship, The slogan chosen for this is, 
‘“‘Men of the Church United for Pro- 
gress.’’ 


Council Members Named 


Other members of the council are: 
Joe B. Fraser, Hinesville, Ga., vice- 
president; and Nat K. Reiney, Lewis- 
burg, Tenn., secretary-treasurer; A. 
Walton Litz, Little Rock, Ark.; Ed 
Edens, Okolona, Miss. Two ministers 
on the council are Andrew R. Bird, Jr., 
Huntington, W. Va., and Wayne W. 
Gray, Caruthersville, Mo. Two regional 
directors, also ministers, appointed to 
the council are Hugh Powel, Orlando, 
Fla., and J. M. Carr, Knoxville, Tenn. 

T. Jasper Lowe of Jackson, Miss., is 
the new chairman of the Sunday School 
Superintendents Association, succeeding 
J.C. Drummond, Fountain Inn, §. C. On 
the executive committee are: D. J. 
Dessauer, New Orleans, vice-chairman; 
W. E. Price, Charlotte, N. C., honorary 
chairman; Mr. Drummond, immediate 
past chairman; D. B. Walthall, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., representing the regional di- 
rectors; and R. Matthew Lynn, Midland, 
Texas, minister. 

Promotion of the Presbyterian Hour 
over the southwide radio network con- 
tinues as a major concern of the men 
and preparation for the men’s conven- 
tion in Atlanta next November goes 
steadily forward. 


Auxiliary Birthday Gift to ATS 
And Montreat Totals $133,928 


Second Largest in 26-Year History; Falls $24,000 
Under Last Year’s Record; 15 Synodicals Are 100% 


Montreat is $40,000 better off and the Assembly’s Training School has 
$93,928 as a result of the Woman’s Auxiliary Birthday Gift of this year. Checks 
were presented by Mary S. Quidor, treasurer, to representatives of these two 
institutions at the Auxiliary training school at Montreat. The total gift was 





Church Group Offers Daily 
Prayer During Polio Epidemic 


Wilmington, N. C. (RNS)—wWith a 
polio outbreak affecting various sections 
of North Carolina, a group of local 
church women have offered through the 
Ministers Association here a prayer with 
the request that all persons repeat it 
daily during the epidemic. 

The prayer reads: ‘“O God of ali 
power and might, of all tenderness and 
love; look with infinite pity upon the 
multitudes of Thy children throughout 
this land who are afflicted with the 
ravages of a sore disease. 

“Stretch forth Thine hand, we beseech 
Thee, to stay the progress of this pesti- 
lence and to heal those who have become 
its victims. 

“Inspire with special power all doc- 
tors and nurses and those in authority, 
that new and more efficient methods may 
be found and applied for healing, for re- 
straining, for preventing this disease. 

“Give patience and comfort to those 
who suffer and consolation to all who 
mourn. And to us all impart a renewed 
sense of calmness through perfect trust 
in Thee that, knowing ourselves sur- 
rounded and upheld by Thine omnipo- 
tence, we may without fear commit our- 
selves and all who are dear to us to Thy 
never-failing love. Through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” 


Wm. P. Jacobs, Former P. C. 
President, Dies in Washington 


William Plumer Jacobs, 54, of Char- 
lotte, N. C., former president of Presby- 
terian College of South Carolina for 
many years, and lately president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, died in Washington, D. C., July 
25. He had suffered a heart attack July 
16. 

Dr. Jacobs, in addition to his work in 
the educational field and in cotton tex- 
tiles, was also a publiser of sports mag- 
azines, Since 1946 he had been chair- 
man of the board of trustees of Presby- 
terian College. 


$133,928. 

Last year’s gift amounted to $157,- 
761, but the year-by-year record of 
these gifts has not shown a regular 
climb. Since 1945 the gift has 
amounted to $110,000 or more. This 
year’s is second highest in the 26-year 
history. 

In accepting the gift for Montreat, 
Dr. McGregor outlined some of the plans 
for the future expansion of the Mon- 
treat facilities and program. President 
DuBose of the Training School said a 
new administration building is the se- 
verest urgency at his institution. 

All synodicals had 100% records in 
contributing to the birthday gift except 
Appalachia and Snedecor Memorial. All 
of Appalachia’s presbyterials had per- 
fect records except Abingdon. Missis- 
sippi led in per capita gifts with 71c; 
South Carolina had 67c, and Appala- 
chia 65c. Largest gifts were made by 
North Carolina, $19,625; Texas, $17,- 
234; and Virginia, $16,927. 

While more than 1,000 women lis- 
tened, Miss McGaughey, secretary of 
woman’s work, told of the gifts by the 
women of the church last year amount- 
ing to $2,538,622, and of 67 new Aux- 
iliaries, bring the total to 2,759, 
with a membership of 239,618. 

Actual registrations at the schoo\ 
were the highest ever—815. Many wo- 
men visit the school without register- 
ing so the total attendance is never a 
matter of exact record. (See also p. 6.) 


Crowe Is Platform Manager 
For Montreat Conferences 


William Crowe, Jr., pastor of the 
First church, Wilmington, N. C., is serv- 
ing as platform manager of the Mon- 
treat conferences for the remainder of 
the summer. Taking up these duties 
during the woman’s conference, Dr. 
Crowe wil! direct the schedules of the 
young people’s leadership school, the 
foreign missions conference, August 
5-11; the home missions conference, 
Aug. 12-18; the institute of theology 
and Bible conference, Aug. 19-29; and 
the stated clerk’s conference, Aug. 
26-27. 











The Inquiring 
Reporter Asks: 


@Everyone recognizes that the As- 
sembly has agreed not to vote on 
Presbyterian Reunion for five years, 
limiting activities to acquaintance and 
cooperation, What do you _ think 
would be one good step in acquaint- 
ance and cooperation? 











J. R. McCAIN, Agnes Scott President 
—I would like to see acquaintance meet- 
ings among all Presbyterian denomina- 
tions in the fields of woman’s work, edu- 
cational institutions, and stewardship. 


B. R. LACY, Union Seminary Presi- 
dent—-Have selected home and foreign 
missionaries of each church yisit con- 
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gregations and conferences of the other. 
Undertake joint work in localities where 
both or neither now have work. 


DUNBAR H. OGDEN, Chairman, US 
Committee on Cooperation and Union, 
New Orleans—I suggest special columns, 
possibly a page, in each issue of our 
church papers devoted to news of the 
USA and other Presbyterian churches. 


WILBUR LAROE, JR., Washington, 
Former USA Moderator—More extensive 
pulpit exchange between northern and 
southern ministers. 


P. F. HENDERSON, Aiken, S. C., 
elder—During the four remaining years 
of the Program of Progress the agencies 
and boards of the two churches should 
endeavor to set up a cooperative pro- 
gram of joint activities. ... 


RALPH W. LLOYD, President, Mary- 
ville College, USA—Interchange of in- 





Moral Responsibility 


in a Technical Society 
By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





TOMIC SCIENTISTS have been 
waging an interesting debate on 
the responsibilities which they 

have for the uses to which their dis- 
coveries are put. 

Until the atomic bomb came along 
practically all scientists assumed that 
every scientific advance automatically 
contributed to human welfare. This was 
never the case; for every increase in hu- 
man power and ingenuity increases the 
possibilities of both good and evil. 

It was one of the weaknesses of our 
age that the atomic bomb was required 
to prove to scientists and to other peo- 
ple that the hope of moral progress 
through technical skill is a delusion. 
Long before the bomb was developed it 
should have been apparent that the air- 
plane, for instance, increases both the 
possibilities of peaceful communication 
and of destructive power in wartime. 

At any rate, the scientists are now 
conscious of the dubious uses to which 
scientific discoveries may be put. They 
have an uneasy conscience about their 
contribution to the fearful possibilities 
of an atomic war. 

Some of them think they ought to 
band themselves together and refuse to 
work on any project which has primarily 
a destructive purpose. They argue that 
if they fail to make such a distinction 
they are no better than Nazi scientists 
who allowed themselves to be used for 
the most dubious purposes on the ground 
that science is neutral. 

In this debate one scientist recently 
came up with the rather curious argu- 
ment that scientists could do nothing 
about controlling the uses to which their 


discoveries would be put; but that they 
could help the whole of human society 
to cultivate a scientific and intelligent 
attitude toward all human problems. In 
this case, he felt sure, a society would be 
created in which such fearful issues as 
the atomic bomb would be automatically 
set right. 

This scientist proves that we are in- 
clined, in a scientific age, to make two 
errors rather than one. We falsely as- 
sume that technical power is always 
good, when actually it can be used for 
evil ends. We also equate intelligence 
with virtue, which is an even greater 
error. 

The very fact that intelligent physi- 
cists should be ensnared in so great an 
evil as modern atomic destruction, and 
should find no easy redemption from the 
guilt which they feel, ought to prove to 
them that intelligence is no guarantee 
of virtue, 

The mind, even as the modern tech- 
nical instrument, can also be the servant 
of good as well as of evil. The differ- 
ence between good will and malice is 
not .finally a difference between intelli- 
gence and ignorance. It is a difference 
which reaches into the very center of the 
human heart. 

The question whether we will live for 
ourselves or for others, or whether our 
nation will seek its own glory or the 
world’s peace is decided, in the ultimate 
instance, as a religious and moral issue 
and not as a question of reason. Fre- 
quently the simple heart comes closer 
to the right answer to life’s ultimate 
issues than the enlightened mind.— 
(Copyright 1948 by RNS.) 
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formation and persons through regular 
joint meetings in the South, frequent 
exchange of writers and speakers, sys- 
tematic publication of facts concerning 
programs and people of both churches. 


L. ROY KLEIN, President, Assembly’s 
Men’s Council, Dallas, Texas—Have 
local Men of the Church hold joint meet- 
ings once or twice a year with similar 
groups in the USA Church. 


MRS. ALEXANDER MAITLAND, 
Richmond, Va.—The exchange of leaders 
in the pulpit, of speakers at women’s 
meetings, and especially as teachers and 
speakers in summer conferences. 


JESSE H. BAIRD, President, San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, San 
Anselmo, Calif., Moderator of the USA 
General Assembly—The Tennessee ex- 
periment in joint evangelism should be 
extended. Let us achieve union of the 
spirit by working and worshipping to- 
gether. Ecclesiastical union is secondary 
to that. 


L. NELSON BELL, Asheville, N. 0.— 
The resolution which [ introduced at 
the recent General Assembly, and which 
was unanimously passed, was designed 
to restrict the activities of the Perma- 
nent Committee on Cooperation and 
Union to the exploring of avenues of co- 
operation and acquaintance only. It was 
not a directive to the church and its 
purpose was to stop agitation for union 
for a period of five years. Any attempt 
to promote plans for union during that 
period under the guise of cooperation 
and acquaintance, other than that which 
comes under the legitimate scope of the 
permanent committee, will defeat the 
purpose and spirit of this action of the 
General Assembly and precipitate con- 
troversy anew. 


G. T. GILLESPIE, President, Bell- 
haven College—Let both the advocates 
and opponents of union cease agitation 
concerning union and cultivate better 
‘“‘acquaintance and cooperation with each 
other.” Let the committee perfect the 
plan, if possible by March 1, 1949, and 
make it available for distribution as re- 
quested, avoiding any steps which might 
savor of propaganda, at the same time 
seeking to cultivate acquaintance and 
contacts which might lead to the cooper- 
ation of other, and perhaps all, branches 
of the Presbyterian family in this Plan 
of Union. Leave to individuals or local 
congregations, presbyteries or synods, 
entire initiative in ‘‘exploring avenues 
of acquaintance and cooperation,” ex- 
cept such as may naturally arise in the 
work of the permanent committee on co- 
operation and union, or the executive 
committees of the Assembly. 





NOTE: What is your 25-word sug- 
gestion as to one good step in acquaint- 
ance and cooperation? 
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She Speaks for Women 


Product of U. S. Church Now Leader of U. S. A. Activity 
By RUTH L. VERNON 


TERN-JAWED WOMEN who bel- 
~ ligerently espouse their cause are 
definitely out of date, and Pres- 
byterian women know it. Stealing the 
jump on the ‘‘new look”’ and the era of 
soft femininity, in 1946 they elected as 
their national leader pretty, Virginia- 
born Gertrude White Irvine. Midway in 
her four-year career as president of 
the National Council of Presbyterian 
Women, Mrs. Irvine says, “It’s far from 
an easy job, but I feel it a great privilege 
to work with all these groups of women 
in the thousands of Presbyterian 
churches.”’ 


The early morning hour of 6:30 finds 
this 5-foot-3-inch wife, mother, and 
church leader cooking breakfast for the 
Irvine household in the quiet suburbs of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. But all’s not 
quiet for Mrs. Irvine. Speeches, meet- 
ings, a voluminous correspondence and 
jangling telephone, along with house- 
work and just being a wife, leave no 
spare moments in her daily routine. A 
constant demand is made upon her time 
to attend local church meetings, instal- 
lations of officers and the like, ‘‘but I 
always enjoy doing it,’’ says Mrs. Irvine 
earnestly. And this is where she excels. 
An active small town church worker for 
many years, she knows how to meet the 
women on their own level, guiding their 
programs, making pertinent and helpful 
suggestions. 

By virtue of her office Mrs. Irvine sym- 
bolizes the 411,000 women who are ac- 
tive workers in the Presbyterian Church, 


USA. She represents and speaks for 
them at meetings of the General Assem- 
bly, the National Council of Presbyterian 
Men, the Restoration Fund Commission, 
and such interdenominational organiza- 
tions as the Federal and World Councils 
of Churches. Such a rigorous schedule 
would tax the strength of an Amazon, 
which Gertrude Irvine certainly is not. 
But she carries the burden in her steady, 
quiet way, gaining great strength from 
an unwavering faith in God. 


No golden-tongued orator, Mrs. Irvine 
relies on a soft voice and charming smile 
to deliver her message. Proof of the 
pudding is her complete captivation of 
first meeting of the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men last February, Mrs. 
Irvine scored a hit by commenting, ‘‘It is 
only fitting that a woman should be 
present at the birth of this new organi- 
zation.’”” Enthusiastic Paul Moser, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the group, summed 
up the appeal of the ‘‘mother of Presby- 
terian men”: “She is well-informed on 
all phases of the Church program. She 
sure made a hit with us.” 

Hinting that it will take the men’s 
Council a little while to catch up with 
the women, Mrs. Irvine’s gray eyes 
twinkle when she says that ‘‘the men 
are interested in our booklets because 
they realize that the women have out- 
lined their work efficiently.”” She feels, 
however, that there should be no feeling 
of rivalry between the two groups, but 
that they should work together for the 
good of the whole church; discussions 
of vital social and world problems are 
especially adaptable for joint action, she 


5 


thinks. “It’s not a question of women’s 
rights,’”’ asserts Gertrude Irvine. Her 
thinking falls very much in line with 
what a Negro woman once said to her, 
“The Lord didn’t take woman out of 
man’s head or stomach, but right out of 
his side, and that’s where she ought to 
be, right by his side.’’ 

Mrs. Irvine feels very deeply the im- 
portance of missions in the church. 
‘Women’s work began with the idea of 
missions,” she says. ‘It’s wonderful to 
see how this idea has grown, and how 
Presbyterian women have helped people 
in need all over the world.’’ Accosted 
by one male member of the church with, 
“When are the women going to stop 
monopolizing missions?’ she _ replied 
shrewdly, ‘‘When the men get interested 
in them.” 


Hailing from a long, long line of Pres- 
byterian, US, ministers and churchmen, 
Gertrude White was born in Warm 
Springs, Va., just before the turn of the 
century. Upon graduation from Fred- 
ericksburg Normal School—now Mary 
Washington College—she took a two- 
year course at the Assembly’s Training 
School in Richmond, of the Presbyterian 
Church, US. A teacher for five years, 
she was at the same time actively en- 
gaged in church work, for which she was 
well prepared, as assistant to the pastor 
and director of young people’s work at 
the First Presbyterian Church of Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 

In 1926 Gertrude White married John 
M. Irvine, a fellow Virginian and grad- 
uate of the University of Virginia. When 
Mr. Irvine’s business took him to New 
York three years later, the couple moved 
to the small town of Rutherford, N. J. 
It was there that Mrs. Irvine transferred 
her membership to the USA Church, 
pouring her energy into local church 
work and later becoming president of 
the Presbyterial Society of Jersey City. 
In the meantime, a son, John M., Jr., was 
born. 

The year 1945 found the Irvines in 
Pittsburgh. Son John, now 20 years 
old, has returned to the family’s native 
Virginia soil, where he is attending 
Hampden-Sydney College. He hopes 
next year to begin studying for the 
ministry at Union Seminary in Rich- 
mond. When questioned by Northern 
friends about this ‘‘traitor’’ in the family 
midst, Mrs. Irvine states firmly, “John 
has made his own decision. I certainly 
consider it a privilege to have been a 
part of both churches, and think it’s a 
good sign for the union which must in- 
evitably come.”’ 

Along with the strenuous duties her 


* * 


This article appeared first in Presby- 
terian Life of the USA Church and is 
used here by permission. Mrs. Irvine is 
the daughter of the late Dr. Wm. Ches- 
ter White, longtime pastor of the Loch 
Willow and Churchville, Va., churches. 
One of her sisters is Mrs. James E. Bear 
of the Union Seminary commuanity. 
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national position entails, Mrs. Irvine sets 
the good example of being active in her 
own community church, Hiland Church 
in Perrysville, Penn. She has helped to 
organize the women there and attends 
their meetings whenever possible. 

Although Mrs, Irvine’s domestic ac- 
tivities have been curtailed to a large 
extent, she is a good cook, and has not 
lost the knack of turning out old-fash- 
ioned Southern spoonbread or a fine Vir- 
ginia baked ham. And she still main- 
tains a trim, 122-pound figure. Such 
extra-curricular activities as reading The 
Atlantic Monthly, attending concerts or 
the theater are almost completely out 
of the picture now. When the mood 
strikes her, however, she can whip up 
one of those fancy, colorful hats for 
which she is so famous. 


The Idea Grew 


The organization of which Mrs. Irvine 
is president was just the nucleus of an 
idea when in 1927 leaders of women’s 
missionary societies first met in San 
Francisco, This group met at two-year 
intervals, thereafter, with the exception 
of the year 1933. At the 1935 meeting 
in Asheville, the Boards of National and 
Foreign Missions proposed the election 
of a national committee to study the 
possibilities of forming a national organ- 
ization. The resultant Continuation 
Committee held its first national meeting 
in Buck Hill Falls, Penn., in 1938. 

Starting with the idea of missions, the 
organization expanded in 1942 to include 
education, thus having the three-board 
relationship of National and Foreign 
Missions, and Christian Education. On 
May 29, 1943, the organization was 
officially approved by the General As- 
sembly. A constitution was instituted in 
1946. 

The National Council is really the sum 
total of all Presbyterian women organ- 
ized into groups in the local churches. 
Their organization is similar to that of 
the whole church, embracing an execu- 
tive committee, synodical societies, pres- 
byterial societies and finally the local 
church groups. The Council meets once 
every four years, and official delegates 
are representatives from the above so- 
cieties, the executive committee, women 
members of the boards and of the Gen- 
eral Council. The executive committee, 
which carries on business during the 
four-year interim, includes the presi- 
dent, six members from various geo- 
graphical regions: Mrs. J. M. Douglas, 
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Mrs. Paul K. Justus, Mrs. Floyd E. 
Logee, Mrs. Fred Luchs, Mrs. Will Mc- 
Clure, and Mrs. Stuart Sinclair; one 
member from each board: Mrs. Rex S. 
Clements, Mrs. Charles B, Fernald, and 
Mrs, Raph Pino. Serving ex officio are 
a secretary from each board: Miss Mar- 
garet Shannon, Miss Ann Elizabeth 
Taylor, and Miss Mildred Roe; and a 
treasurer: Miss Gertrude Vint. 

Contact secretary for this four-year 
period is vivid, bright-eyed Margaret 
Shannon of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Working behind the scenes, she 
advises Mrs. Irvine, helps her with 
speeches and itinerary, and keeps the 
ball rolling in general. She saves Mrs. 
Irvine many a gray hair. 

The men weren’t the only“ones at Gen- 
eral Assembly last May. The women of 
the church were well represented, And 
speaking for them was Gertrude Irvine, 
who reported the women’s work for the 
year 1947. Last year Presbyterian 
women gave approximately $2,000,000 
to the church. This money was distrib- 
uted through the three boards in the 
main for schools and buildings at home 
and abroad, The women also sent some 
twenty tons of hospital supplies over- 
seas, as well as thousands of boxes of 
food and clothing through Church 
World Service. In addition they adopted 
approximately 4,000 pastors and their 
families in Europe and Asia. Nothing 
daunted, Presbyterian women hope to 
give even more next year. Nor have 
they neglected the New Life Movement, 
setting a membership goal of 500,000 
organized women by 1950. 

As president of the National Council, 
ic is part of Mrs. Irvine’s job to promote 
goodwill and fellowship. Just before 
General Assembly in May, Mrs. Irvine 
and the executive committee toured the 
South, meeting with women from the 
Presbyterian Church, US. 


To Visit Europe 


This month at the World Council of 
Churches in Amsterdam, Mrs, Irvine will 
extend the greetings of Presbyterian 
women to women from all parts of the 
globe. As chairman of the findings com- 
mittee—an interdenominational group 
of American women—she will represent 
the American delegation at the women’s 
conference. Mrs, Irvine also hopes to 
visit women of the Reformed Churches 
in Communist-dominated Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia. Says Mrs. Irvine of the 
proposed trip, ‘Presbyterian women 





BIBLE SOCIETY AND BRAZIL MISSION GET NEXT BIRTHDAY GIFT 


Departing from the usual custom, 
Auxiliary leaders announced at the 
Montreat school that next year’s birth- 
day gift will go: (1) $25,000 to the 
American Bible Society; and (2) the re- 
mainder to the Brazil mission. 

Mrs. A. Walton Litz, Little Rock, 
Ark., succeeds Mrs. C. S. Harrington 
as chairman of the Committee on Wo- 
man’s Work, and Mrs. W. A. Dixon, Bel- 
mont, N. C., is the new chairman of the 


Woman’s Advisory Committee (synodi- 
cal presidents). 

New members of the Committee on 
Woman’s Work are: Mrs. J. W. Mc- 
Queen, succeeding Mrs. S. N. Harrell, 
from the Religious Education Commit- 
tee; Mrs. George Baucom, member at 
large, and Mrs. F. L. Uhlrich, succeed- 
ing Mrs. W. Frank Smith from the 
Home Mssions Committee. (Earlier 
story on page 3.) 
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have already sent an enormous amount 
of material aid to the women in these 
two countries. I hope by this human 
contact to give them assurance of our 
personal interest, as well, in the hope 
it will give them the spiritual ‘lift’ they 
so badly need.” 





We Presbyterians 


By ARTHUR V. BOAND 











29. H. SPENCER EDMUNDS 


When Horatio Spencer Edmunds was 
a boy in the congregation of the late 
beloved Dr. John F. Cannon in the Old 
Grand Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
St. Louis, Mo., now the Westminster 
Church, there were few in the congrega- 
tion who thought that this dapper, 
black-haired, manly little fellow, Ho- 
ratio Spencer Edmunds, would ever feel 
a call to the gospel ministry. Perhaps 
Uncle Selden P. Spencer—the late U. 
S. Senator from Missouri, thought that 
the boy might some day be a member 
of his law firm, and Dr. Cannon, who 
was seeking out young men upon whom 
the mantle of his ministry might fall, 
might have cast occasionally a question- 
ing eye upon him. But not until he 
was ready to enter Westminster College 
was it known that the church had an- 
other ministerial candidate. Even then 
some of his college mates wondered 
whether he would hold true to the con- 
viction that he was called into the min- 
istry. ; 

With coilege days over ‘“‘Spen” en- 
tered Union Seminary at Richmond 
where he spent one year; then trans- 
fered to Princeton Seminary from 
which he graduated in the class of 1919. 
Licensed and ordained by St. Louis 
Presbytery (US) on May 8, 1918, he 
accepted, upon graduation from Prince- 
ton Seminary, a call to the Broadway 
Presbyterian Church (USA) of Sedalia, 
Mo., the church in which Dr. J. Ross 
Stevenson, the then-president of Prince- 
ton Seminary, had begun his active min- 
istry. After a four-year pastorate in 
Sedalia, Edmunds was called to the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Roa- 
noke, Va., in what proved to be an 
eighteen year pastorate. Again a USA 
Church needed an infusion of Southern 
blood, and Spencer Edmunds was the 
man chosen to give the transfusion. 

Once upon a time a Lafayette College 
of Easton, Pa., had called upon West- 
minster College of Missouri to give her 
a president—Dr. McCracken, and this 
time the First church of Easton, the 
Lafayette College church, called upon a 
Westminster graduate, H. Spencer Ed- 
munds, to be pastor of this strategic 
church. Since 1941 Dr. Edmunds has 
been the popular pastor of First Pres- 
byterian church of Easton, Pa., in the 
migration of Southern Presbyterian 
ministers north and Northern Presbyte- 
rians south. 
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@ First of a series of articles by lay leaders in the 
Program of Progress; one of the most aggresswe says: 


I’ve Seen It Work! 


By J. ED EDENS* 


HAVE BEEN in about half of the 

Presbyterian churches in Missis- 

sippi and talked about the Program 
of Progress. I have had contacts with 
either the pastor or some member of 
the session, of each of the 260 Pres- 
byterian churches in our state, by let- 
ter. 

I have stressed church and Sunday 
school attendance, prayer, and family 
altar, including Bible reading—with 
Christian growth the main purpose of 
it all. 

I have encouraged the members to 
pray; pray for their church, their pas- 
tor, their town, also for the missionaries 
who represent them. I have prayed 
more, and relied more on the Lord, than 
ever before. I know that the Lord 
hears and answers prayer. 

So many people have not thought 
much about praying, they say. A young 
man of about twenty-six years who has 
a wife and small son attended church 
one Sunday night. The importance of 
prayer and Bible reading were empha- 
sized. Said this young man, “I never 
had thought much about it. We didn’t 
have the family altar at home. But I 
am going to have it in my home each 
day.” 


*Mr. Edens is an aggressive leader 
in the Okolona, Miss., church, and one 
of the most dynamic leaders in the en- 
tire denomination in inspiring others 
to reach the goals of the Program of 
Progress. One man who wrote this pa- 
per last winter said of Ed Edens, ‘“‘He’s 
a ball of fire’? They way he has led his 
church, presbytery and synod in its high 
achievements makes you believe it’s 
true.—EDITORS. 





Presbyterian Junior College 
Fall Session Opens September 6, 1948 


Standard Freshman and Sophomore 
courses leading to A. A. or A. §S. 
Degree. 


Preparatory: 10th, 11th, 12th grades. 
Two-year Business Administration. 


Apartments for married veterans. 
Box B-4, Maxton, N. C. 











J. ED EDENS 
He hears a call to wake up 


Where the men do not have a men’s 
club, I urge them to organize. A good 
many have organized. 

I have stressed Sunday school at- 
tendance for men. If they come, the 
women and children will come, also. 
A blackboard, with the name of each 
man in the church, and roll-call of these 
names at Sunday school, will encourage 
regular attendance. Select names of 
absentees to contact during the week. 

Instead of talking money in the 
churches I stress_ tithing. Where 
churches have tithed, the money comes 
in, beyond their greatest expectations. 
One church had a $4,000 quota for For- 
eign Missions; it gave $5,000. 

In one presbytery, all officers were 
encouraged to tithe during this year in 





RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE 
SCHOOL 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 

Fully accredited senior high school. 
Christian influences. Moderate rates, 
Work opportunities, Scholarship aid. 
Dr. George C. Bellingrath, President 











MITCHELL COLLEGE 


A coeducational institution distinctive in 
Christian ideals. Presbyterian. Founded 
18£6. Fully accredited academic work 
first two years of college. Outstanding 
departments in music and business. Ap- 
proved for veterans. Residence for wo- 
men and single men. Liberal scholarships. 
Moderate rates. Catalog P. 


4 
John Montgomery, Pres., Statesville, N. C. 





Long Session opens September 20. 





SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


A Military High School and Junior College for Boys. High School and Junior 
College Departments accredited through Southern Association. 
trolled by Southern Presbyterian Church. 

Reservations now being received. Special 
rates and separate quarters for veterans. For literature and information, write 


THE REGISTRAR, SCHREINER INSTITUTE, Box P, Kerrville, Texas, 


Owned and con- 
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order to set an example for the rest of 
the congregation. 

A good percentage of churches have 
put on a program of home visitation 
evangelism. This is followed up by 
visits to the sick, and shut-ins, and 
those who have lost interest. We have 
found that if we are faithful in doing 
the Lord’s work, he will take care of 
the results. 

Outpost Sunday schools have been or- 
ganized in rural sections where young 
people were unchurched. 

The Program of Progress is a call to 
wake up! A call to prayer! Pray that 
the Lord’s will may be done. And then 
get to work, and help to answer your 
prayer by doing his will. He will al- 
ways do his part! Will we do ours? 

A preacher woke up, thinking about 
what he wanted his church to do. From 
3:00 to 5:30, he stayed on his knees 
and talked to the Lord. At 5:30, he 
wrote me a letter, asking me to pray 
for his church. Such prayerfulness will 
not go unrewarded. Let us be busy 
about the Master’s work and bringing 
the Kingdom in 





SUGGESTIONS, PLEASE—What lay- 
man in local church, presbytery or 
synod has done or is doing an outstand- 
ing job in the Program of Progress? 
Can you provide the name of one who 
is working in an inspiring manner who 
can tell about his work, as Mr. Edens 
has, concretely and with challenge? 
Such information will be appreciated.— 


FOR 
SALE 


BEAUTIFUL HOUSE, % mile Mer- 

cedes Texas, in Lower Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas, on good road, eight- 
room house, modern, five-acre or- 
chard, extra good location. 





TEN ACRES, five miles Mercedes, 
Texas, all in orchard, small house, 
paved road. 


TWENTY ACRES, fine land, no im- 
provements but in high state of 
cultivation. Cheap. 


Lands are cheaper now in the Valley 
and I will be glad to give you infor- 
mation of our Magic Valley if you 
are interested. 


R. J. THOMAS 


Mercedes, Texas 
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EDITORIAL 





Lesson from Britain 


Cameron Hall’s report on the place of 
the churches in the life of England and 
Scotland is not comforting. This secre- 
tary of the Federal Council’s depart- 
ment of the Church and Economic Life 
tells about it in Information Service for 
June 19. 

At grips with new or different social 
and political forces in the nation, the 
people generally do not look to the 
church for any sort of guidance. They 
pass it up. Says he: “There are many 
within the churches who feel that the 
churches have lost the confidence of the 
people through a lack of understanding 
of and response to the need to deal 
politically with the problems of an in- 
dustrialized society.” 

Churches are empty. Reports have it 
that at no time of the year will there be 
more than 10 per cent of the population 
attending church; in the cities it is 
closer to five per cent, and in the 
crowded sections of large cities, nearly 
one per cent, 
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Yet, he reports, people are friendly to 
the churches even though they look upon 
them as irrelevant. Infant baptisms, 
weddings, funerals, and state occasions 
bring reminders of traditional relation- 
ships, but as a living force, helpfully re- 
lated to the pressing individual and so- 
cial needs of men, the church is not a 
factor. 


We dwell on these findings as possible 
lessons for us. Hall says that with some 
possible exceptions, the lower in privi- 
lege and income, the wider the cleavage 
between the people and the churches. 
Read this warning: 


“As British citizens, it is their church, 
to attend or to stay away from, as they 
please. But as wage earners and non- 
owners, as employees and workers, it 
is not their church, for it has held aloof 
from their efforts to escape from pov- 
erty, ignorance, ill health, and injustice. 
In contending for mutuality and justice, 
they have often met, they feel, misrepre- 
sentation and even resistance, and at the 
least misunderstanding and_ indiffer- 
ence.”’ 


On the other hand, Hall finds, ‘‘The 
higher one goes in privilege and income, 
the greater is the participation in church 
life.”’ 

The labor movement he describes as 
the most dynamic social-political force 
in British life over the last decades, and 
the cooperatives, if not the most, cer- 
tainly one of the most dynamic social- 
economic groups. Now, with the first 
politically dominant and the second rep- 
resenting ‘‘probably the largest eco- 
nomic undertaking under a single board 
of directors,’”’ the church, shut off from 
the driving interests of the people, finds 
herself unable to reach them. 


Three Fine Leaders 


In the retirement of Miss Natalie Lan- 
easter from her longtime position as 
dean of students at the Assembly’s 
Training School, the church can recog- 
nize a service which has been as extra- 
ordinary in quality as in its length. (See 
p. 10.) Miss Lancaster has contributed 
greatly to the famed ATS spirit. Her 
personal relationships have been deep 
and her genuine interest in the young 
women under her care has been a source 
of strength to many a DRE out in the 
hard-pressed work of the church. These 
hundreds of DREs, with countless 
others who have known Miss Natalie’s 
work, will feel anew their debt of grati- 
tude for her great contribution. 

Successor to Miss Lancaster is Rach- 
ael Wylie who has served as associate 
dean and has taught in the religious 
education department during the past 
two years. Miss Wylie is admirably 
equipped by endowment, training and 
by experience for this position. In that 
place of opportunity her service will be 
a great one. 

At the same time, Training School 
officials tell of the coming to the school 
of Mrs. L. C. Majors as director of field 
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work. Mrs. Majors is one of the most 
remarkable women in the church. Our 
columns paid tribute to her in the first 
array of Notable Presbyterians nearly 
three years ago. To have her skill and 
her inspiring personality added to the 
ATS faculty is cause for real congratula- 
tions to that school. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Summer Services in Comfort 


WENTY people at church this eve- 
T ing,’’ said the minister of the lo- 
eal church but see the crowds 
pouring out of the motion picture thea- 
ter.””. This man expressed a contrast 
which has been voiced many times dur- 
ing the past decade. In the summer 
months churches are empty; theaters 
are filled. 

What he did not realize is the fact 
that at one time summer attendance 
was a problem for the theater. The 
owners knew that they must have a 
summer income to show profits but peo- 
ple seemed reluctant to sweat in the 
ill-ventilated halls. The experiment 
with air conditioning started. Millions 
of dollars were collectively poured into 
the new system. Gradually summer at- 
tendance picked up and the millions 
came back through the sale of tickets. 

Perhaps churches could repeat this 
experimentation. We recently asked 
the two largest manufacturers of re- 
frigerating equipment to give us the 
names of churches which had installed 
air conditioning. The total of the two 
lists submitted was twenty-two Ameri- 
ean churches. Hardly enough to jus- 
tify a statement that our churches are 
conscious of the problem. 





We believe that there is no question 
but that church attendance would be 
increased during the summer months 
if buildings were made comfortable. 
We do have some doubt about churches 
really desiring a summer program. We 
have become so used to the vacation 
season that we take it for granted— 
and like it. To go on a twelve-month 
program means a change in the minis- 
ter’s vacation period; it means, for 
many churches, a re-writing of the pro- 
gram of religious education. Before 
any decision can be made intelligently 
for summer cooling churches must de- 
cide if they wish the pews filled dur- 
ing the summer. 

Organized religion for most of us is 
a casual thing. We take long summer 
vacations for granted. Perhaps wor- 
shippers, like school children, look for- 
ward to the weeks of vacation. Sum- 
mer congregations might prove mighty 
inconvenient to preachers and people. 

Pointing to filled theaters while 
churches are empty may be simply a de- 
fense mechanism to justify our unwil- 
lingness to work during the warm 
months.—-CHURCH MANAGEMENT. 
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TACT IS 


TOUCH 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Rejoice with those that rejoice; 
weep with those who weep.’”’—Romans 
12:15. 


others are born without it. But 

we who are born without it should 
not confine ourselves to admiration of 
those happy souls who always seem to 
know just what to do and say in less 
time than it takes us to put our foot 
into it again. For native tact can be 
increased, and even the tactless can 
learn something of the rudiments of this 
basic human art. 

For it is basic. The first of all hu- 
man necessities, above the merely ani- 
mal level, is getting along with other 
people; and the art of doing this well, 
without friction, is called tact. 


~ OME PEOPLE are born with tact, 


ACT MEANS what the word in La- 

tin originally spelled: touch. A 

tactful person is one who is in 
touch with other persons. This means, 
first of all, gentleness. It is not a jab, 
a poke, a left hook to the jaw, it is 
touch. The skins that cover people’s 
souls are even more sensitive than the 
skins that cover their muscles. Tact 
means touching other people in such a 
way as not to irritate them, and this 
cannot be done by ‘needling’ them. 
However, this does not mean that the 
tactful person may never be firm. The 
skillful masseur, or the expert surgeon, 
should prove this for us. The masseur 
exerts pressure and so does the sur- 
geon; but no more than is necessary. 
Roughness defeats itself. Roughness is 
clumsiness. Much of tact is the art of 
being firm without being irritating or 
rough or clumsy. Some people suppose 
that tact means never offending anyone, 
never saying anything that will hurt 
another’s pride or call attention to any 
fault; or they suppose it means agree- 
ing with everybody—‘“I am right and 
you are right and all are right as right 
can be.” Far from it. Nathan’s “Thou 
art the man” to David was a master- 
piece of tact, yet it brought to David’s 
black sins a blaze of light. Jesus was a 
master of tact, yet he could say to a 
loyal friend, ‘‘Get thee behind me, Sa- 
tan.” Tact means touch, and touch 
must be gentle; yet helpful touch is al- 
ways firm. 


Tact is touch in another sense. The 
tactful person is really in touch with 
other persons, that is, he is aware of 
the contours of their lives, and adapts 
himself accordingly. There is even such 
a thing as tact in dealing with plants 
and pets. What is the gardener’s 
“green thumb” but a kind of knowing 
what the plant needs and doing just 
that for it? What makes the difference 
between a man who knows horses and 


another man who can never ride, drive 
or work a horse with any success? One 
treats the horse as a horse, as an in- 
dividual too, for no two are alike, while 
the other treats the horse as if he were 
a machine or an ox or something else 
he is not. 


N A HIGHER LEVEL, tact at its 
best comes from being completely 
in touch with other people. ‘‘Re- 

member to whom you are speaking” is 
a good simple old rule for _ tactful 
speech. If when you talk all you think 
of is your own bright ideas, if all you 
are doing is expressing yourself, then 
you are certain, sooner or later, to of- 
fend. But if when you are talking you 
are also aware of how you will sound 
in this person's ears, if you are in touch 
with his prejudices, his ignorance, his 
griefs, his life-history, you will know 
better how to talk to him. This is why 
a pastor gets results the fly-by-night 
preacher never gets, and that is why 
the sermons of a real pastor, however 
inferior they may be from a formal 
standpoint, will reach hearts unmoved 
by more logical or more eloquent pulpit 
oratory; for the pastor knows the peo- 
ple who sit in those pews as the visiting 
brother, be he Moderator or Bishop, 
cannot. A pastor not in touch with his 
people is no pastor at all; and he will 
be known for his lack of tact. A tact- 
ful person does not talk over other peo- 
ple’s heads, because, he knows just how 
high those heads are. He manages to 
get other people to doing things be- 
cause he knows what their motives ac- 
tually are. The untactful person as- 
sumes that everyone else is just like 
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himself. The tactful one knows that 
no one else is exactly like him. You 
ean see that this calls for time and trou- 
ble, for one does not know other people 
by mere intuition. A suit of clothes 
made to order is more expensive than 
one ready-made, for it is more trouble 
to find out a man’s measurements and 
cut the cloth to the precise fraction of 
aninch. So it is in dealing with people. 
Tact is expensive—but it is worth the 
difference. 


N ANOTHER WAY, tact is touch. 
There is a kind of touch which 
means simply, “I am here.” It is 

the touch of the mother on the fright- 
ened child at night, it is the silent hand- 
shake in the house of grief, it is the 
touch of the guide in the unlighted 
cave. Tact among other things includes 
this also: just letting the other person 
know you are standing by, that you are 
ready to help, that when you are needed 
you will be here. 

All this, and more, is God’s way of 
dealing with his children: gentle yet 
firm, knowing us through and through, 
always ineffably near. Our Lord Jesus 
is the Incarnation of the Divine Tact. 
He is God’s touch with man. Like all 
arts, tact can be learned, even if not all 
can become master-artists; and it can 
best be learned from the one who best 
knows how. To add to one’s skill in 
touching other lives is an important 
phase in becoming more Christian. To 
“put on Christ,” to be filled with his 
fullness, is to grow up in this, as in all 
things, into him. 





“SALEM KIRK” 


Invites You to Attend Its 
SUMMER SERVICES 
Sunday—11:00 A. M. 

Wednesday—7:30 P. M. 
Salem, Va. J. F. Elliott, Pastor. 











in English. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY 


Three short-term teachers for Kinjo College in Japan: 
One man teacher 
Two lady teachers 
English language and literature, possibly history and related subjects 
Master’s degree necessary. 
For further details communicate at once with 


DR. RICHARD T. GILLESPIE, Box 330, Nashville 1, Tenn. 


Work begins in April, 1949. 











Montreat School for Girls 


A Presbyterian Institution 
Part of the Mountain Retreat Association 
A PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Accredited by Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Montreat, located in the “Land of the Sky” * 
Western North Carolina, is one of the 
delightful and picturesque places in America 
Christian Atmosphere — High Scholastic Goals 
Low Expenses, $420.00 — Work Scholarships 
Attractive Buildings 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 


Montreat, N. C. 
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QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte 7, N. CO. 
Construction of new buildings as a 
part of the Program of Advance has 
begun at the college and the renova- 
tion of the Science Building will be 
completed for the fall session. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 





A Liberal Arts College for Women 
Offering A. B. and B. S. Degrees 








Beginning Our 99th Consecutive College Year 
Year on September 21 


AUSTIN COLLEGE 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


. , Our alumni are serving with distinction in many worthy 
Ld ¥ fields the world over. Co-educational. fully accredited, 

“se g four-year liberal arts college, proudly supported by the 
ii | ,» Synods of Texas and Oklahoma, and serving the Great 
| ‘ tie Southwest in enlarged scope for Christian education of 
= = = “ e our youth. for information write DR. W. B. GUERRANT, 
———————=— 1 President. 





















Liberal Arts, Coeducational, Presbyterian. Ac- 
credited by Association of American Univer- 
sities, Southern Association, National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music, American Association 
of University Women, American Medical As- 
sociation, etc. Charges average $265 per se- 
mester for tuition, fees, room, board, and may 
be met in part by self-help. Address 
RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President 
Maryville, Tennessee 


Maryville 
College 


Founded 1819 














Our Chapel 


More and more people, in recent years, have availed themselves of 
the use of our chapel, rather than have a funeral conducted in their 
own home. Here is an atmosphere of quiet and restfulness, where friends 
may call and where services can be conducted with dignity and without 


confusion. There is no charge for the use of the chapel. It is part 
of our service. 


Henry W. Woody 


FUNERAL HOME 
Cor, 25th Street and Jefferson Avenue 


Dial 3-2887 Richmond, Va. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 








MRS. L. C. MAJORS 
To direct ATS field work. 


Miss Lancaster Resigns As 
ATS Dean After 25 Years 


Dean of Students Natalie Lancaster at 
the Assembly’s Training School has an- 
nounced her intention to retire from 
that position at the end of the current 
summer term. Miss Lancaster has served 
as the ATS dean for 25 years. A. L. 
Currie, president of the Training School 
board of trustees, in speaking of Miss 
Lancaster’s personal desire to retire, ex- 
pressed deep regret at seeing her con- 
nection severed with the school and 
spoke of the outstanding service she has 
rendered hundreds of students and the 
church at large through the years. 

Rachael Wylie, who has been associ- 
ate dean, will become the new dean. 

It has also been announced that Mrs. 
L. C. Majors, DRE of the First church, 
Ft. Worth, Texas, will become director 
of field work for ATS at the beginning 
of the fall term. Mrs. Majors succeeds 
Myrtle Williamson who has joined the 
staff at Stillman Institute. 


BELHAVEN 


Liberal Arts College For Women 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


POSSESSING— 
Attractive Campus 
Modern Buildings 
Excellent Student Body 
STRESSING— 


Character 
Culture 
Sound Scholarship 


For Catalog—Write: 
G. T. GILLESPIE, President 
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Miss DuBose Appointed 
Montreat Dean of Women 


Lucile DuBose, sister of President 
Henry Wade DuBose, of the Assembly’s 
Training School, has accepted appoin- 
ment as dean of women at Montreat Col- 
lege. Miss DuBose was for several years 
director of missionary education for the 
church’s executive committee in Nash- 
ville, During World War II she served 
in the technical department employment 
service in Louisville. Since that time 
she has supervised the scholarship work 
of the Sweetbriar, Incorporated, inter- 
viewing high school and college girls. 
In the last two years the corporation has 
awarded 763 scholarships. President 
McGregor of Montreat College has also 
announced the appointment of Carolyn 
Fields, Lamar, S. C., as head librarian 
of the college. Helen Dickinson, who 
has been the college librarian, will con- 
tinue as cataloguer. 


Chinese Student Coming 
To Queens College Campus 


Queens College students this fall will 
welcome Amy Ching, a 1947 graduate 
from the department of economics at 
National Chengchi College, Nanking, to 
their campus. Miss Ching has been 
selected by the church’s foreign missions 
committee. Funds for her expenses were 
raised largely by Queens students 
through their Student Christian Associa- 
tion. 


PJC Adds Courses in Russian 
Language and History 


Miroslaw Simonis, graduate of Dor- 
pot University and of Biblical Seminary, 
N. Y., has been secured by Presbyterian 
Junior College, Maxton, N. C., to teach 
Russian language and history beginning 
this fall. 


Construction Begins on 
Davidson Gymnasium 


The long-planned-for gymnasium, es- 
timated to cost $600,000, has had its 





Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. y 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate: modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 

R. B. PURDUM, President 
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construction started at Davidson Col- 
lege. The new building, completion of 
which is expected in 18 months, will 
serve as recreation and social center, and 
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as field house for 1,000 students. A 
four-lane swimming pool is to occupy 
one wing. The gymnasium is to be 
located north of the stadium. 
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A prominent woman sat in her attorney's of- 
fice discussing the writing of her will. Since the attorney 
had known her and her relatives, she asked him if she had 
forgotten anyone who should be remembered in her will. 
The attorney thought a while and then said, "Yes, you 
have forgotten Jesus." She thanked him, and made a 
substantial provision for the work of our Presbyterian 
Church in the United States. . 


If you wish to name the Executive Committee of For- 
eign Missions, in your will, the following form of bequest 


should be used: 


"I give, devise and bequeath to the Executive Committee 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, a corporation organized under the laws 
of the State of Tennessee, with offices at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, the sum of aes 
following property, to wif: 


For full information and assistance in making a bequest 
to Foreign Missions write to: 


CURRY B. HEARN, Treasurer 
Executive Committee of Foreign Missions, 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
P. O. Box 330, 


Nashville |, Tenn. 
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i | : 
| Let Your Lawyer Draw Your Will 
Perhaps you have put off this privilege of disposing of your 


property exactly in accordance with your wishes. Perhaps 
i your will should be re-written to meet changing conditions. In 
hi 





























either event, consult your attorney. Only a good lawyer can 
give your will the legal attention it must have to avoid serious 
mistakes. 
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PEACE COLLEGE 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 
Firs. and second-year college courses; two years of high school. Trans- 
fer, General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. Program develops self- 
control, academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. Cultural advantages. Modern 
equipment, beautiful campus. Glee Club, Sports. Applications for 1948- 
1949 session should be made now. For catalogue, write 
William ©. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 











Southwestern at Memphis 


Striving for the best in education and in spiritual values. 
An excellent investment for enduring and rewarding dividends, the 


enrichment of human lives. 


CHARLES E. DIEHL, President 








DAVIDSON | 
COLLEGE} 


Davidson, N. C. 


Where Religion 
and Education 
Advance 
The Christian Purpose 


John R. Cunningham, 
President 





Write for Catalogue 








WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 


William W. Hall, Jr., Ph. D., Pres. 
Fulton, Missouri 


MARY BALDWIN 
COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Men STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs and retain the 
values of a liberal education that is 
Christian. 


Thoroughness in instruction 
Friendliness on the campus 


Oldest Southern Presbyterian Col- 
lege for Womep 


For information write: 
FRANK B. LEWIS 
President 


Sound personal guidance 
Write for catalogue and information. 


MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Controlled by the Mountain Retreat Association 


Four Year College for Women 
Located in the “Land of the Sky,” Western North Carolina 
Montreat is one of the delightful and picturesque places in America 
Christian Atmosphere — High Scholastic Goals 
Low Expenses, $420.00. — Work Scholarships 
Attractive Buildings 
Two Year Secretarial Course 














J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President, Montreat, N. C. 








1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1948 


One hundred and seventy-two years of continuous effort in behalf 
of the best in education for young men. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


REGIONAL DIRECTOR 

W. B. Sullivan, Dallas, regional direc- 
tor of religious education for the Synods 
of Texas and Oklahoma, will become 
regional director for Virginia October 1. 
Dr. Sullivan will succeed T. K. Currie, 
who died recently, after many years’ 
service in this office. 








CHANGES 


George F. Johnson from Pine Bluff, 
Ark., to Reform, Ala., where he be- 
comes pastor of the Reform, Carrollton, 
Bethesda and Gordo churches. 

E. V. Wiley, Waxhaw, N. C., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Norwood, N. C., 
church effective August 1. 

C. C. Shafe from San Benito, Texas, 
to 457 Milledge Circle, Athens, Ga. 

Wm. N, Bashaw, Greensboro, Ga., has 
accepted a call to the Ackerman, Miss., 
church. 


USA EDITOR 


Carlyle Adams, editor of The Presby- 
terian Tribune (USA), has accepted a 
call to the pastorate of the Madison Ave- 
nue church, Albany, N. Y., effective Sept. 
i. 


HELD UP BY ILLNESS 


Lucien Rimbault, of Montpellier Semi- 
nary in France, who was to have been 
on the summer school faculty at Union 
Seminary in Virginia, has been unable 
to keep his engagement because of the 
illness of his wife. 


VA. COUNCIL RESIGNATION 

Henry Lee Robison, executive secre- 
tary of the Virginia Council of Churches, 
has offered his resignation in order to 
return to the pastorate when the Vir- 
ginia Conference of the 
Church meets in October. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARIES APPOINTED 

Frank and Kathryn Patton McElroy, 
Jr., Africa. 

Wm. H. and Anne Boyd Cleveland 
Crane, Africa. 

Sandy Cole and 
Marks, Africa. 

Robert K. and Eleanor Ruhmann 
Robinson, Jr., Korea. 

Frank and Catherine Franklin Vande- 
grift, Africa. - 

Mary Kathryn McBee, Mexico. 

Mary Virginia Smith, Brazil. 

Janet Eleanor (Mrs. Paul B.) Smith, 
Brazil. 

Madge Rice, Africa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
China, 

J. Hoge and Edna Louise Russell 
Smith, Jr., N. Brazil. 

Mary McCann Hudson, Africa. 

Janella Weelohe Williams, Mexico. 

Wm. Thomas and Ellen Nelson Wing, 
Jr., Mexico, 


Katherine Woods 


Shaver, 


Methodist — 
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BIBLE STUDY 
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Andrew, the Man Who Brought Others 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR AUGUST 15 


John 1:37-42; Mark 1:16-18; John 12:20-22 


Our lessons this quarter present cer- 
tain unheralded characters of the Bible. 
We pass this week from the Old Testa- 
ment to the New, and consider first 
Andrew, whose name is frequently listed 
among the twelve apostles, but whose 
chief title to distinction apparently was 
the fact that he was the brother of 
Simon Peter. 


1. He Was Peter’s Brother 


Peter and Andrew were the sons of 
aman named Jonas (Mt. 16:17) or John 
(Jn. 1:42), or possibly Jonas John, a 
fisherman on the Sea of Galilee. They 
were born probably in Bethsaida (Jn. 
1:44), which means in Hebrew ‘‘Fisher- 
home,” and was very likely that quarter 
of Capernaum where the fisherfolk 
dwelt, Capernaum was on the shore of 
the sea of Galilee, and hundreds of its 
citizens earned a livelihood as fishermen. 
Peter was evidently the older of the 
two brothers and must have been about 
the same age as Jesus, so that Andrew 
was somewhat younger, probably in his 
twenties when he first met the Master. 
We hear nothing of their parents, so it 
is likely that they died before their sons 
became intimate with Jesus. 

It may be assumed that Peter and 
Andrew were brought up in habits of 
temperance, frugality, diligence and 
piety. Peter, and presumably Andrew, 
could read and write, and had consider- 
able acquaintance with the Greek tongue 
as spoken in Galilee, though neither 
were trained in the rabbinical schools 
(Acts 4:13). The two brothers followed 
their father’s occupation, and the fact 
that they were in partnership with 
James and John, and their father, 
Zebedee, and that they had hired serv- 
ants, indicates that they were fairly suc- 
cessful in their chosen occupation. 
When they first appear in the Gospels 
Peter is married and living in Caper- 
naum, where he has a house of his own, 
which later becomes the center of Jesus’ 
activities in this region. Andrew ap- 
parently is unmarried. Peter we know 
was a strong and dominating personal- 
ity, who quickly assumed the lead in any 
company in which he found himself. 
This fact, and the further fact which we 
have previously noted that Andrew is 
introduced almost invariably as Peter’s 
brother indicates that he was a more re- 
tiring man, and that he was over- 
snadowed by his brother, and had been 
ever since he was a boy. We can 
imagine the two brothers being intro- 
duced to strangers. ‘‘This is Peter, I 


want you to know him. He is a great 
fellow. And this is Andrew. He is 
Peter’s brother.” It is not easy for a 
boy to grow up in an atmosphere of this 
sort without developing some twists in 
his personality, not easy for a man to 
live constantly in the shadow of his 
brother without developing resentment, 
or becoming a mere cipher. 


2. He Meets the Master 


Peter and his brother Andrew had 
been attracted by the preaching of John 
the Baptist and, without giving up their 
occupation, had begun to regard them- 
selves as his disciples. It was a time 
when enormous crowds were hanging on 
his words. 

Questioned by an official delegation 
from the Sanhedrim, John denied that 
he was the promised Messiah, but added, 
“J baptize with water; but among you 
stands one whom you do now know, 
even he who comes after me, the thong 
of whose sandal I am not worthy to 
untie.” (Jn 1:27) 

The next day John was standing with 
the usual crowd gathered about him. He 
saw Jesus coming toward him and cried: 
“Behold, the Lamb of God, who takes 
away the sin of the world! This is he 
of whom [I said, ‘After me comes a man 
who ranks before me, for he was before 
me.” (1:29-30.) 

The third day John was talking with 
two of his disciples, one of whom was 
Andrew, the other of whom was evi- 


dently John, the son of Zebedee. He 


saw Jesus in the distance and pointed 
him out to his disciples, saying, ‘‘Be- 
hold the lamb of God.’’ The two dis- 
ciples impressed by their leader’s words, 
went after Jesus to investigate his state- 
ment for themselves. It seems that the 
most potent words spoken by John were 
words spoken not publicly to the crowds 
that thronged him, but dropped during 
the course of a conversation with two 
of his friends. 

Jesus did not wait for the two men 
to speak. He turned and said, ‘‘What 
do you seek?” They replied, ‘‘Rabbi 
(which means Teacher), where are you 
staying?” It may be that John and 
Andrew were timid, their courage had 
failed them; it may be that they had 
more to ask than could be said on the 
spot, and so they planned to visit him 
sometime, maybe, in the future. But 
Jesus invited them to come at once. De- 
lay is dangerous. Now is always the ac- 
cepted time. 

The two men accepted the proffered 


invitation and it was the beginning of 
a growing intimacy with the Master. So 
great an impression did this first con- 
versation make on John, that fifty years 
later he remembered the exact hour, It 
was four o’clock in the afternoon. And 
all the rest of the day, and long into the 
evening, the two men poured out their 
hearts to the Master, while he spoke to 
them of the Father, of his own plans 
and his mission. As he spoke, John and 
Andrew became convinced that the Bap- 
tist was right. Jesus was the long 
awaited Messiah, whom the prophets had 
predicted. 

Andrew, we read, “first found his 
brother Simon, and said to him, ‘We 
have found the Messiah.’” The word 
here translated ‘first’ implies that this 
was the first thing which he did, or that 
he was the first who did a thing like 
this. As A. T. Robertson puts it, “He 
was the first to win a convert and he did 
it before he did anything else.’’ He first 
found his brother. He began to bear 
his witness in his own home. He sought 
out one whom he knew best, and of all 
those whom he knew, the one who could 
best serve the Master, One commentator 
remarks, ‘‘One can imagine that Andrew 
had quite an argument to get his brother 
to go and meet a strange teacher.” Did 
Andrew argue with Peter? There is no 
evidence of that. Peter was the one who 
was accustomed to lead, and if there had 
been an argument, Peter would have re- 
mained unconvinced. Andrew could 
never have won Peter with an argument. 
He merely told him what he himself had 
learned and invited the big brother, who 
was accustomed to make the decisions 
for both of them, to come and see. So 
Andrew brought Peter to Jesus, and 
Jesus did the rest. Henceforth Peter 
was to be the dominant personality 
among the Master’s disciples. Andrew’s 
work was done when he brought him to 
Jesus. 


3. He Follows the Master 


The four friends, Peter and Andrew, 
James and John, remained with Jesus 
for some time, but returned ultimately 
to their occupation as fishermen in the 
Sea of Galilee. This does not mean 
that they had suffered any relapse or 
loss of faith or of interest. They be- 
lieved that Jesus was the Messiah, but 
they had not been called upon to give 
up their regular work. 

Several months passed and Jesus, 
who had been preaching in Judea, came 
into Galilee, preaching good news about 
God and saying, ‘‘The time is fulfilled, 
and the Kingdom of God is at hand; 
repent, and believe in the gospel.” 

One morning he was with his old 
friends by the Sea of Galilee (cf. Lk. 
5:1-11). They had fished all night and 
caught nothing. Now they were wash- 
ing their nets and were getting ready 
to hang them up to dry. Jesus entered 
into Simon’s boat and asked him to 
push out a little from land. Simon 
responded gladly and Jesus taught the 
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crowd assembled on the shore from the 
boat. Then, at the Master’s request, 
but reluctantly, for it was contrary to 
fishing lore, Simon rowed out into the 
sea and let down his nets for a draught. 
The haul was so large that he had to 
call on his partners for assistance and 
even then they could hardly bring it 
to shore. After the load had been 
brought to shore, Jesus turned to Si- 
mon and his brother, and later to James 
and John, and said, ‘Follow me and 
I will make you to become fishers of 
men.”’ 

Jesus was inviting these four men 
to follow him as his disciples, in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the day, to 
attend him, not sporadically, as hitherto, 
but constantly. Give up your business, 
he said in effect, and stay constantly by 
my side, and I will make you to become 
(implying a gradual process of train- 
ing) fishers of men. 

Immediately they left their nets and 
followed Jesus. It was a venture of 
faith. A man must live, and Jesus had 
no organization of any kind, and no 
sure financial resources. But the four 
friends were willing to take the plunge 
because of their faith in Jesus. 

As time went on other disciples were 
invited to join the company. But three 
of the original four became especially 
intimate with the Master, and was evi- 
dently leaders of the group. They were 
Peter, James and John. Andrew’s 
name is conspicuously missing. “If 
we look at the lists of the Apostles given 
to us in the Gospels, we find Andrew’s 
name always mentioned in the first 
group, along with those of Peter and 
James and John. And yet when we 
come to examine the gospel history, we 
discover that he was certainly not on 
an equality with the great three. He 
was not admitted into the intimacy of 
Christ; he was not made a witness of 
the great experiences of Christ as were 
they. Andrew was left behind when 
Jesus took Peter and James and John 


to witness his first struggle with the- 


power of death in Jairus’ house. An- 
drew was left behind when Jesus took 
Peter and James and John to behold 
his transfiguration glory on the Holy 
Mount. Andrew was left behind when 
Jesus took Peter and James and John 
to share his sorrow in the garden.” 
(Hastings: The Greater Men and Wo- 
men of the Bible.) Evidently he was 
not as gifted as the other three. Many 
men would have been hurt, offended, or 
estranged. But Andrew. . 


4. He Brings a Boy to Jesus 


Once, when Jesus’ ministry was more 
than half over, he retired on the other 
side of the sea for a badly needed rest. 
Large numbers of people followed him 
around the shore, and for three days 
Jesus healed their sick, and taught 
them how men should live in the 
Kingdom of God. By this time the 
provisions which they had brought were 
exhausted and Jesus asked his disciples 
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if there was not some way in which the 
crowd could be fed. Philip, a practi- 
cal man, did some quick figuring and 
declared that it was utterly impossible 
(John 6:1-14). Andrew saw the difii- 
culty as well as anyone else, but he 
saw something else—a young boy, an 
eager-eyed boy, who has brought a lit- 
tle lunch; not enough to satisfy the 
hunger of a growing boy, but which 
nonetheless he was willing to share with 
others. And so Andrew brought him to 
Jesus. He knew his lunch would not go 
far, but he was determined to give the 
Master an opportunity to use the little 
that he had been able to find. Jesus 
took the loaves and fishes and under 
his spell they were multiplied many 
times and everyone was fed. 


Says Tarbell’s Teachers Guide: 


“Too often the servants of Jesus have 
surveyed their own resources without 
reference to the possibility that their 
Master may have powers of his own by 
which he can multiply the poverty of 
man into the wealth of God. When, 
however, men like Andrew have brought 
to Jesus whatever they could find, even 
though with apologetic hesitation, what 
marvelous things have been accomp- 
lished. Francis of Assisi, John Wesley, 
Carey of India, Morrison of China, Wil- 
liam Booth and his heroic wife—the list 
could be lengthened out indefinitely, and 
most of us could add to it the names 
of the less famous saints who, having 
given their little to their Lord, have seen 
it multiply in his hands.”’ 


5. He Brings Greeks to Jesus, 
Jn. 12:20-22 


The fact that these Greeks were 
among those who “went up to worship 
at the feast’? indicates that they were 
proselytes to the Jewish faith. They 
may have come from the numerous 
Gentile centers in Galilee or from the 
Gentile region across the Sea of Galilee 
(called Decapolis) or from some more 
distant land. 

Just why they wanted to see Jesus we 
are not told, but there are numerous 
conjectures. MacLaren, for example, 
suggests, ‘‘The desire of a few Greeks to 
see him was probably only a reflection 
of the popular enthusiasm, and was 
prompted mainly by curiosity. Others 
suggest that they may have thought of 
offering him a refuge, where he might 
find shelter from the hostility of his own 
people. It seems more probable how- 
ever that they had heard about Jesus, 
seen him perhaps, and now wished an 
interview to ascertain for themselves 
what he had to say about God. 

Their petition was addressed to Philip, 
either as a matter of chance, or because 
he had a Greek name, and therefore pre- 
sumably belonged to a family in which 
Greek was spoken, or because, as John 
points out, he was of Bethsaida in 
Galilee, and had come into contact with 
these Greeks, perhaps in the neighbor- 
ing Decapolis on the other side of the 
lake. 

The fact that Philip consulted with 
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Andrew probably implies that he hesi- 
tated to grant the request. For practi- 
cal reasons and because of the brevity 
of the time, Jesus had confined his 
ministry to the Chosen People; on their 
first preaching mission the disciples had 
been charged not to enter into any 
Gentile-city, and they might naturally 
suppose that Jesus would be reluctant to 
be interviewed by Greeks, especially at 
such a very busy season, But Andrew had 
a better understanding of his Master; 
he was so sure of his understanding and 
power to help, so sympathetic himself 
with human needs, that he welcomed 
the opportunity to bring any man, of 
whatever race, or need, or understand- 
ing. He did not argue with the Greeks; 
he did not impose any conditions; he 
simply brought them to Jesus, as he had 
once brought a little lad with five loaves 
and two fishes, and as he had once 
brought his own brother. 


What Type of Man was Andrew? 


1. He was a man who knew how to 
play second fiddle. Dr. Jones of 
Bournemouth says: 


“T would hold this man Andrew, who 
attained not unto the first three, as an 
example of a man who thought more of 
service than of reputation, more of the 
work to be done than of the place given 
to the worker. There are some who will 
only work if they are put into prominent 
positions; they will not join the army 
unless they can be made officers. James 
and John had a good deal of that spirit; 
they wanted to be first in the kingdom. 
They and Peter and the rest were al- 
ways wrangling which should be great- 
est. But Andrew never took part in 
those angry debates; he had no craving 
for prominence. Andrew anticipated 
Christina Rossetti, and said to his 


Lord— 

‘Give me the lowest place; not that I 
dare 

Ask for that lowest place; but Thou hast 
died 

That I might live and share Thy glory 
by Thy side, 


Give me the lowest place; or if for me 

That lowest place too high, may one 
more low, 

Where I may sit and see my God, and 
love Thee so.’ 


It never troubled Andrew that he was 
not among the first three. It never dis- 
tressed him that men talked more of 
Peter and James and John than they did 
of him. All Andrew thought of was 
the work (or as I should say, the 
Master). His reputation he was quite 
willing to leave to his Lord. ‘Men heed 
thee, love thee, praise thee not, he would 
often say to his soul.’ ‘The Master 
praises; what are men?’ Andrew is the 
type and father of all those who labor 
quietly in humble places—missionaries 
in far-off climes, pastors in country vil- 
lages, humble Christians who are 
strangers to office, who do their faith- 
ful deed and scorn to blot it with a 
name, And he makes his appeal to us, 
with our love of recognition and ac- 
knowledgement, to labor in the Christian 
vineyard not with eye-service, as men- 
pleasers, but as the servants of Christ, 
doing the will of God from the heart.” 
(Quoted in Peloubet’s Select Notes.) 
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Help for Yourself and for Others 


Have you a sum of money—large or small—laid aside for old age? 


Would you welcome a plan whereby you may be assured that this fund will be 
safely and profitably invested so that it will yield a 


Regular Income Throughout Your Life? 


Do you desire that, when your needs have been supplied, all or part of your posses- 
sions shall be used to help others? 


THEN MAKE TO THIS COMMITTEE A LIFE ANNUITY GIFT 


What Are These Life Annuity Agreements? 


They are outright gifts on which an annuity will be paid semi-annually through 
life, either to the donor or to such person as may be designated by the donor. 


How Safe Are They? 


They are guaranteed by all the assets of this Executive Committee and by the 
honor of the Presbyterian Church—safe and secure against change. 


How Do They Help You? 


During the life of the annuitant or the annuitants the semi-annual checks come 
in regular installments without any anxiety incident to reinvestment. 


How Do They Help Others? 
After the death of the annuitant the amount of the gift is used to advance the 
interests of the Church which have been assigned to this Committee. 
The Executive Committee of Christian Education 


and Ministerial Relief 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
WADE H. BOGGS, Executive Secretary WM. H. HOPPER, Treasurer 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 











